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I am thankful for this opportunity to address the Toronto Branch 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. The Members of your 
Institute can have a great influence on the direction in which the mineral 
policies of Canada will evolve, and to assure that optimum benefits from 
our country's vast mineral resources will accrue to the nation as a whole 
and to all its citizens. 

Today, I want to: 
(1) Offer an outlook on the mineral industry for 1973; 
(2) Talk briefly about the role of minerals in the total economy; 
(3) And, outline some of our thinking with respect to a national minerals 

policy for Canada. 

MINERAL OUTPUT TO RISE IN 1973 

As 1972 progressed the signs of a strong upturn in the economies of 
the industrial nations emerged and the demand for minerals and metals be- 


came stronger. 
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The trend to economic recovery of the past several months in 
Canada, the United States, and other countries which are prime customers 
for Canada's mineral and metal exports, appeared to gather further 
strength as 1972 drew to a close. 

This acceleration in economic activity of the world's major 
industrial nations is expected to continue into 1973. With many de- 
posits being developed for production, generally higher mineral and 
metal prices, diminishing stockpiles in the hands of producers and 
consumers, and broadening favourable economic conditions in the in- 
dustrial nations, the value of Canadian mineral output should grow 
appreciably in 1973 to above $6.8 billion from about $6.2 billion 
FOr 1972. 

The growth in value of mineral output in 1972 of about 5 per cent 
to $6.2 billion is below the long-term growth rate of nearly 8 per cent 
experienced since 1950. There will be minor growth in output value of 
the metallics and industrial minerals sectors with most of the increase 
in value being accounted for by the mineral fuels sector. 

RECOVERY: BUT WHO WILL BENEFIT? 

While there seems to be general agreement that a recovery is 
gathering momentum, it is far from clear just who will enjoy the bulk 
of the benefits. There is a firm movement by consumers of minerals 
and metals to assure themselves of long-term supply for their economies 


on the most favourable terms. 
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On the other hand, there is an even stronger move by mineral- 
producing nations to seek greater benefits from their mineral resources. 
One of the ways of attaining greater benefits has been by seeking 
majority or sole ownership of resources. Another has been the 
establishment of facilities for processing as far downstream to the 
consumer product as practicable. 

The evolution from the established pattern to the emerging one 
of increased national sovereignty and control of mineral resources by 
the producing nation varies from commodity to commodity. Because of 
the "urgency of need" for a particular commodity by the consumer, 
greater influence may be brought to bear by the producer. 

The benefits that accrue from the further processing of minerals 
to metals and then to the fully-manufactured product are easily recognized. 
But the circumstances of each particular mineral dictate the limitations 
on further processing. On the whole, the mineral industry of Canada 
does reasonably well in the processing of its non-ferrous mineral pro- 
duction to the metal stage. Currently, nearly all nickel produced in 
Canada is smelted domestically and a large part is refined here. Seventy- 
five per cent of Canada's mine output of copper is smelted and refined 
domestically with additional capacity under construction and planned. 

The figures for lead and zinc are lower at 55 per cent and 35 per cent 
respectively but it is anticipated that a greater proportion of each 


of these will be processed to metal before export in the not too-distant 


future. 
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MINERALS IN THE TOTAL ECONOMY 


The importance of the Canadian mineral industry to the nation's 
total economy manifests itself in many ways. Minerals and fabricated 
mineral products constitute nearly 30 per cent of Canada's export 
trade and contribute in large measure to the country's favourable 
balance of trade. Products are exported to more than 70 countries, 
with United States taking about 60 per cent, the United Kingdom 13 per 
cent, the EEC countries about 11 per cent, and Japan 9 per cent. 

Primary mineral production value this year at $6.2 billion 
will be about 6 per cent of Canada's GNP and if the value of downstream 
products of the mineral eae such as steel rolling mill products, 
0il refinery products, and others were included the value would more 
than double. 

Direct employment in the mining industry has remained fairly 
constant at about 130,000 from 1950, when mineral production was valued 
at only $1 billion, to 1972 when value of production will exceed 
$6 billion. Mining itself is not employment-intensive but for every 
mine employee there are at least two employees engaged in the service 
support and ancillary trade industries along with another two in the 
social support and manufacturing industries. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Economic Council of Canada in its Ninth 
Annual Review observes that in 1970 employment in the service industries 
had reached 65 per cent of total employment from 55 per cent in 1955 


and expected they would employ 70 per cent of the total employed in 1980. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Alberta Libraries 


https://archive.org/details/notesforaddresso0Omacd 


Several other figures further illustrate the importance of the 
mineral industry to Canada's well-being. Minerals account for about 
one half of all revenue freight traffic and more than 12 per cent of 
total annual capital investment. They are responsible for the development 
of frontier regions of the country with establishment of towns that 
then become springboards for further exploration and development into 
remote areas. “It is of note that virtually all railroad building 
since World War II has been directly attributable to mineral industry 
developments. Several new and large ports and a number of hydro-electric 
power developments have been brought into being to serve mineral projects. 
One of the world's largest systems of pipelines has been built to serve 
the oil and gas sectors of the minerals industry. Given the realities 
of our geography and of our geology, minerals will continue to have a 
major role in opening up the frontier areas of Canada, both in the 
provinces and in the northern territories, and will have an even more 
important role to play in the nation's future economic and social well- 
being. 
TAXATION OF RESOURCE COMPANIES 

In recent months, some criticism has been levelled at the taxation 
of corporate income in Canada, particularly that of resource companies. 
The allegation has been made that corporations do not bear a fair share 


of the tax burden in comparison with individual tax payers. 
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The critics have ignored the fact that the increasing proportion 
of total income tax revenue from individual taxpayers compared with 
that from corporations is primarily due to the greatly increased per- 
centage share of our GNP that individuals enjoy compared with corporations. 
The proportionally greater increase in total individual incomes is due 
both to the rapid increase in the number of addicts taxpayers and 
to their increased level of income. 

Another basic fact which has been overlooked by the critics is 
the role which industrial activity plays in the creation of employment. 
The increasing number of taxpayers and their higher levels of income 
are a direct result of corporate initiative in this country in seeking 
new lines of endeavour and expanding existing ones. The ability of 
corporations to expand their operations with the concomitant increase 
in job opportunities is dependent upon a favourable financial position 
together with a reasonable rate of return for their efforts. The attain- 
ment of a financial position which permits expansion of operations in 
world markets is affected by the competition which each company experiences 
from within Canada and from foreign-based suppliers. 

The federal government has recognized the need to make the mineral 
resource industry in Canada internationally competitive through income 
tax incentives. The end result of the incentives has been the expansion 
of our country's wealth, an expansion of which individual employees have 


secured an increasing share. 
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I consider it fundamental that the public understand that mining 
operators find themselves in a particularly difficult competitive po- 
Sition. Not only are there high risks involved in expenditures on 
exploration and discovery of mineral deposits, but mineral producers 
must compete with foreign suppliers in an international marketplace 
where prices are set in the face of Te ere competition. 

During the long debate on tax reform careful consideration was 
given to the income tax incentives available to the mining industry. 

I believe that the compromise which was reached and incorporated in 

the revised Income Tax Act effective January 1, 1972, is one which is 
fair and reasonable. The former incentives were reduced and the mining 
industry will be required to bear its share of the tax burden. But we 
believe that was done while providing the necessary encouragement for 
investment in the industry and the maintenance of a competitive position 
in international mineral markets. 

THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL MINERALS POLICY 

In recent years there has been increasing public awareness of the 
importance and contribution, present and future, of minerals to the long 
term development of the nation. Public discussion and, at times, heated 
debate on minerals policy has intensified. Concern has also increased on 
how minerals are managed and on the role of governments in the resource 
management process. For the most part, the debate centres around a single 
problem: are the collective actions of the public and private sectors 
conducive to attaining the optimum benefits for Canadians from current 


and foreseeable uses of minerals? 
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My Department, Energy, Mines and Resources, being the focus for 
mineral policy formulation and management in the federal government, 
shares this concern. Its involvement in policy issues on taxation, 
northern development, foreign ownership and control, rural adjustment, 
regional disparities, science policy, environmental control, foreign 
trade and aid, international relations, and federal-provincial relations 
accentuates the need for a comprehensive minerals policy. This need be- 
comes more explicit as mineral-producing nations throughout the world 
rapidly formulate and introduce their minerals resource legislation with 
the view of obtaining the optimum long term benefit to their nationals. 

Traditionally we have been inclined to think of Canada's abundant 
mineral resources as inexhaustible or limitless. But this way of thinking 
has been subject increasingly to challenge. The world is consuming its 
mineral resources at an ever-increasing tempo and shortages of many of 
them are already foreseen. Minerals are non-renewable resources and the 
time has come to see that Canada's remaining reserves and resources 
are husbanded, administered and managed wisely for the greatest benefit 
of all Canadians. The country is still rich in both known and potential 
mineral resources. For our maximum benefit over the long term the careful 


formulation of enlightened mineral resource management policies is an 


urgent need. 
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The development and use of our mineral resources will be influenced 
in the coming decade by a host of factors outside Canadian control. Such 


factors include: 


the growth, dominance and behaviour of multi-national corporations; 


the formation of trading blocs; 

the development of resource strategies in supplier and consumer 

countries; 

world demand and competitiveness in the market areas; 

trade barriers including tariffs and quotas; 

export incentives through tax rebates and production incentives 

through a number of methods for processing of resource materials; 
and price movements in controlled markets. 

Each factor will have important implications for Canadian mineral 
development for marketing, for the further processing of minerals before 
export, and for the retention or regaining of national autonomy and mana- 
gerial control of our mineral resources. No region, mining community or 
industry in this country will be immune or unaffected by the impact of 
these factors. Consequently, every effort should be made to accommodate 
them within the context of evolving integrated mineral resource management 
policies. 

There is little doubt that the future development potential of the 
minerals sector of our national economy affords the nation a most significant 
opportunity to realize a wide range of social, economic and political 


priorities. Possibly no other sector of our economy holds such promise. 
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However, to realize the full potential inherent in future mineral develop- 
ments serious thought must now be given to defining more precisely the 
nature of future development that most appropriately supports national 
objectives as reflected in the desires and aspirations of the Canadian 
people. Recent public debate poses the following questions to the resource 
manager: Should mineral development contribute more directly to industrial 
diversification? Should minerals be regarded as a more significant source 
of wealth to sustain a materially different life style for Canadians in 

the future? Or should our mineral heritage be conserved to a greater 
degree for the use of future generations? 

Without doubt there will be strong adherents and strong dissenters 
to any minerals policy direction that might evolve as concerns will vary 
widely between affected factions. 

Fortunately, Canada still has a substantial and diverse mineral 
resource base and a healthy, internationally competitive minerals industry. 
Time still permits improved management and direction of its mineral industry 
base so that production from it can be channelled towards our own best use. 
It is our responsibility to ensure that resource development and management 
policies satisfy Canada's social and economic needs. An effective national 
minerals resource policy must be the result of the combined experience 
and common needs of both the federal and provincial governments as well 
as those of private industry. There is an increasing awareness of the 
interdependence of these three activity levels and that none of them can 


go it alone irrespective of the interests of the others. Therefore, 
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to further the joint program the consultative mechanisms between 
governments, federal and provincial, and industry must be strengthened. 
Increased dialogue towards formulation of a national minerals policy, 
its implementation, and ensuing problems of management is required. 


This responsibility cannot be ignored if Canada is to improve the 


benefits to be derived from her mineral resources and to make further 


strides towards becoming a mature, industrialized nation. 
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